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In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
THE AMATEUR. 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
© 168 PAGES 6”x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Cloth Binding 
$2.50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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What Our Readers Say 


@ I would like to tell you what a 
fine job you are doing with the 
Magazine Design. [Each issue 
shows improvement over the pre- 
ceding ones. 

The articles are good and timely. 
Even when I do not agree with 
them 100% I thoroughly respect 
the honesty of purpose and efforts 
shown by the writers. It is so 
much more than a series of how- 
to-it devices which are often de- 
signed to save the teacher the 
bother of thinking. The articles 
and illustrations indicate a serious 
study of the underlying art philo- 
sophy in relation to general edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The format is good, too. In 
fact, it is a fine piece of work 
each time. 


VIRGINIA MURPHY 
DIRECTOR OF ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PORTRAIT 
AMERICA 


Second Annual Competition 
and Exhibitions 


OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN PRIZES 


Feeling more convinced than ever that Industry can be one 
of the foremost patrons of living American Art, Artists for 
Victory, Inc., welcomes the decision of Pepsi-Cola Company 
to make the Portrait of America Competition an outstanding 
annual event, and to inaugurate the Second Annual Competi- 
tion and Exhibitions under the same name and sponsorship, 
with certain additions and improvements gathered from our 
experience last year. Both Artists for Victory, Inc., and Pepsi- 
Cola Company hope that in broadening the scope of prizes and 
conditions of the competition, the welfare of art will be more 
fully served'and the artists will be more fully benefited. 


A greater number of prizes will be awarded this year. 
They will amount to $15,250, the artist retaining title to his 
picture and receiving the sale price, if a sale is made. 

By holding this competition and the exhibitions, and pub- 
lishing the calendar in full color, the Company feels it is doing 
a pioneering work in publicizing fine paintings by fine artists, 
both prominent and less well known. Also through the ex- 
hibitions in nine of our largest cities and the distribution of 
over 600,000 calendars tn full color, many homes throughout 
the country will be able to see and obtain good art selected by a 
jury of unbiased experts. The management of the competition 
and the choosing of the/Jury of Selection and the Jury of 
Awards are again left entirely in the hands of Artists for 
Victory, Inc.—Arthur Crisp, President Artists for Victory, Inc. 


Keep Complete Files of 


We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
numbers are not received within a reasonable length 
of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
one. Keep our office informed in cases of changes of 
address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 


supply back copies. for the school year 1941-42 as 
well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
reference material which applies to art problems 
and particular needs in wartime education. Send yor 
a complete set at the regular price. When bound 
these make an invaluable aid for teachers who are 
constantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few vears ago have been 
in unusually great demand. We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for June 1938 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping 
art education going strong ‘in these difficult times. 


The Woman’s College of the University . of 
North Carolina, Department of Art, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of this exhibition is to present as comprehensive 
a representation as possible of the artistic activity being accomplished 
today in the field of textile design. It is important that the textile designer 
have the opportunity to show and see contemporary work in all its phases. 
With the rapid advance in textile chemistry and machinery the demand 
for creative designers has never been as great and as important as it is today. 


CALENDAR 

Entry blanks must be received by September 18, 1945, and exhibits by 
September 25, 1945. Jury meets October 5, 1945. 

Exhibition opens November 5, 1945, and closes November 30, 1945. 
JURY OF SELECTION AND AWARDS 

Noma Hardin, Chairman Dorothy W. Liebes Dan Cooper 


AWARDS 

A purchase award is for the article in the exhibition and becomes the 
property of the Art Department, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. The design remains the property of the designer. 


Awards for Woven Textiles Awards for Printed Textiles 
First purchase award $100 First purchase award — $100 
Second purchase award.._—s-_—« 75 Second purchase award 75 
Third purchase award ___ 50 Third purchase award — 50 
Fourth purchase award. _25 Fourth purchase award 


WORK ELIGIBLE 

Original designs in woven and printed textiles. 

All entries of yard goods must be 6 feet in length. 

No designs on paper will be accepted. 
LABELS 

Enclosed labels must be securely fastened to the lower right hand 
corner of backs of textiles submitted. Information on labels must agree 
with that on entry blank. 
IMPORTANT 

The sending of an entry shall be understood to imply agreement on 
the part of the sender with all conditions set forth. 
Further information, announcements, and entry blanks may be obtained 
by addressing Secretary International Textile Exhibition, Department of 
Art of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
for Pottery Making 


Correlated with other art subjects, 
pottery making teaches the basic | - 

MAJOLICA AND 
principles of design, form, and MATT GLAZES 


color. At the same time, these UNDERGLAZE AND 
principles are applied in practical | OVERGLAZE COLORS | 


d MODELING TOOLS 
students gain invaluable know BRUSHES AND POT- 


ledge and experience. TERY DECORATING 
KILNS - 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns | COMPLETE LINE OF 


necessary to carry on this fascin- MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 


ating tonem subject with pro- | tue CERAMIC ARTS 
fessional efficiency and economy Write Dept. D fer complete 
are available through Drakenfeld. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD 5 Co., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. | 
Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 21 
Braun-Knecht-Heiman Co., San Francisco 19 


DRAKENFELD 
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A TALK TO TEACHERS 


@ Anyone with understanding knows that art has been doing things in recent years. This started long before 
World War Il and has been going ever since. The fact of the matter is that art has come down from its high 
horse to mingle with the people; in fact, to permeate their lives. And strangely enough the people have dis- 
covered that this is the very thing they, have been waiting for. And, as we all know, industry did not waste 
any time getting into the picture by drawing into its program excellent artists in great numbers to control 
the appearance of its products for Mr. and Mrs. America. Soon good design became a major factor in the 
sale of automobiles. Railroads were pulling themselves out of the depression by giving the public artistically 
designed trains which met the standards of the day, in form, plan and color. A new “Twentieth Century Limited” 
carried the name of its artist-designer, Henry Dreyfuss. The printing trades became aware of the fact that the 
people wanted art in typography. All large industries, like textiles, dinnerware, advertising, merchandising, all 
had to call in artists to satisfy the new awareness to good design on the part of the consumer. What would 
have happened to the motion picture business if it did not employ the very best artists in various fields to direct 
the appearance of the movies? Even the most humble things were re-designed to satisfy this renewed de- 
mand for beauty. This was a time when people were saying that art really entered the American home through 
the kitchen. And didn't the A. and P. Company make a pretty penny on a coffee package designed by 
Egmont Erhens? They found that art pays financial returns. 

Then came the time when people everywhere found the thrill of participating in the arts for recreation 
and relaxation. Doctors painted and formed groups which they took very seriously and held exhibitions of 
their work. Business people, college professors and white collar workers painted, modelled, carved, wove, built 
and had the time of their lives in their new discovery. The handcrafts were revived for recreation as well as 
for economic reasons and all kinds of groups were fostered to encourage this movement. It was found that 
the arts kept people happy. 

There was a great revival of interest in mural paintings and with the sponsorship of the W.P.A. fine murals 
started to appear on the walls of post offices and other public buildings over the country, often in remote 
places where this sort of thing had been unheard of before. We might go on at length listing the countless 
examples of this sort. Art produced a feeling of civic pride and good citizenship. 

For years now art has been found an important cure for the physically and mentally ill. Hospitals for war 
veterans, sanitariums for the insane have not only made use of occupational therapy but have become aware 
of the beneficial effects of certain colors in the well-being of the patients. Psychiatrists, including Jung and 
his followers, have discovered that the arts can not be avoided in the study and treatment of certain cases. 
Psychiatry is now taking its place in the educational picture and there is no question as to the big place art 
must have in this work. The arts keep people well in mind and body. 


Front rank educators at work at the problem of bringing our schools up to standards of sound educational 
philosophy have been convinced that art is basic necessity as an important factor in the preservation of our 
culture as well as a major force in making learning vivid, vital and creative. There has been a shameful lag 
in the practice of a great number of schools in the country towards the acceptance of the proven standards of 
procedure. Particularly is this true of art which has been found to offer more than any other subject in the 
all-round development of the individual who must evolve into a useful well balanced member of society. 
Art makes learning exciting and encourages creative thinking. 

If the necessity of art as inseparable from life itself has not been convincing to the school teacher and 
the school superintendent they might well see how the people of war-ravaged England have turned en masse 
to art as an emotional stabilizer. Many stories of this phenomenal movement have appeared in previous 
issues of this publication. Art will even stand by in time of greatest trial to lend morale and courage. 

Now the all important question before the American educational setup is: what will be the place of art 
in the public schools in the postwar days? What is to be the reactions of those who form the educational 
policies towards this vital cultural force? Isn't it time for concerted action and a united front in pushing those 
major values that lie in a creative approach to art in education? 
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® Since the time in 1939 when I published a short aphoristic 
paper on the “Psychotherapeutic Importance of the Arts” 
(19), there has been such an increased activity and interest 
in the relationship between the arts and psychotherapy as 
was not anticipated half a decade ago. Not ecnly practical 
occupational therapists, but psychologists, psychiatrists, as 
well as the artists themselves have joined in this attempt 
to link the arts with the abnormal mind and thus effect 
cures. A survey of these various meritorious activities 
brings into bold relief the mass of material that has been 
dumped upon the public by the institutions and individuals 
conducting their experiments, most of which have not be- 
come coordinated into a wider frame of a general art 
therapy enabling these individual results to become really 
fruitful. A variety of contributions—not all of them con- 
genial, but having among them such excellent studies as 
those by Altshuler (1, 2) and Goldstein (11)—include re- 
ports of individual experiences which are sometimes more 
sentimental than factual, outlets of needs and urgent de- 
mands, and even rather insincere and dubious journalistic 
elaborations and presentations with absolutely no meaning 
or possibility of application to the sphere of concrete work 
with mental abnormality. 


The progress in any scientific endeavor depends upon the 
collection of data in its proper combination, thoughtfully co- 
ordinated and systematized. This holds good not only for 
the general sciences, but applied sciences as well, i.e., psycho- 


- therapy. Just gathering uncoordinated and disorganized 


masses of material is of as little value as blue-printing a 
theoretical abstract system. All three activities have to 
go hand in hand and must be checked and double-checked 
and upon the advancement of one depends the advancement 
of the other. Up to now the combination of facts with the 
various systems has not been touched. I have made it the 
task of this paper to undertake the first attempt at co- 
ordinating a systematic consideration of the relationship of 
the arts of the field of abnormal psychology. May I em- 
phasize that I consider this study only the beginning of this 


kind of work, and I publish it in the hope that it will be 


further developed by others. 


The Fundamental Types of Application of the 
Arts in, Psychotherapy 


In order to outline and organize the entire subject of the 
relationship of the arts to abnormal psychology and its 
therapy, it must be divided into three major parts: 


1. The arts as a diagnostic aid to psychopathology. 
2. The arts as an aid in psychotherapy. 


38. The arts as an actual means of psychotherapy. 


Art is used in psychotherapy as a diagnostic aid in delv- 


ing into the sick personality and so finding out in what way 
we can aid in the cure of the sick mind. Much has been 
written in this field, but very little of it is understood. It 
is hoped that this paper will clarify the matter somewhat. 


Up to the present, it is as a diagnostic aid in psychotherapy 
that the arts have been of the greatest use, not only easing 
the life of the mentally ill person, but also aiding the 
therapist. What today is known as occupational therapy— 
that which occupies the patient—is the minor aid in psy- 
chotherapy. 


Up to the present, art as a psychotherapeutic means has 
been the least developed and had only been coupled with 
the field of psychotherapy as a means of occupational 
therapy. I will try to clear the way for a true concep- 
tion of art as a means for therapy. 


The Arts As An Assistant to Psychopathology 


Long before Prinzhorn (31) inaugurated the study of the 
artistic expressions of the inmates of insane asylums an 
entire literature had been produced about the lives and 
works of the mentally ill artists—poets as well as painters, 
sculptors and dancers. Hoederlin, Nietzche, Strindberg (14) 
and many others have been made the subject of many psy- 
chiatric studies because of the content of their writings. 


Still more interesting is the work of such insane artists as 
Van Gogh, Ernst Josephson, Ernst ‘Hill and Peter Balke, 
to students of psychopathology. Mostly it is not their 
works that have been the object of such study but only the 
difference between their writings and conventional forms 
of literature or art. As yet no attempt has been made to 
clearly designate where actual pathology begins and what 
constitutes a true artist. So we are presented with the 
paradox of the advanced artist having his works labeled 
insane; and yet there was Ernst Josephson, inmate of an 
insane asylum, suffering from an advanced case of brain 
decay—paresis—who created the first expressionistic pic- 
tures, works of such beauty and magnificence that they 
belong among the treasures of art in the National Museum 
of Art in his native Sweden. 


From a broader and more scientific basis, Prinzhorn began 
an investigation of institutional psychopathology to deter- 
mine just how far these expressions of art, from patients 
not specifically artistically endowed, could be used to clarify 
their abnormality. Although Prinzhorn’s study was accepted 
with much enthusiasm and many evinced interest in his 
work, not only physicians, but artists as well, very little 
further progress was made. Some attempts have been 
made to show that specific colors appear more frequently 
under specific types of insanity, but on the whole, no clear 
picture has been portrayed which could be used diagnostic- 
ally. It has been observed that schizophrenic patients per- 
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fer yellow when painting but nothing concerning the color 
preference of manic depressive or paranoiacs has been un- 
earthed. There is no doubt, however, that they do exist 
(10, 11, 12, 27, 28, 29). It cannot be said that this problem 
is difficult to solve; it is just that up to now no one has 
made a sincere and comprehensive attempt to tackle it. 


When it comes to. milder forms of psychopathology, much 
more advancement has been made, but the results have been 
for the most part ignored. The credit goes primarily to 
Jung (25, 26) for any major accomplishments in this field; 
for he early realized that mental patients, more so than 
normal ones, have great difficulty in expressing their inner 
experiences by word alone and so he evolved this method 
of having the patients paint their experiences. At the same 
time he realized that certain factors of the subconscious 
are more difficult to clarify by words alone and because 
of their subtle character are more easily expressed by draw- 
ings or paintings, of at times symbolic in nature. Jung 
proved that certain types of neuroses can be brought to 
light only by the use of this type of “artistic” catharsis. 
In evolving this new and fundamentally different means of 
diagnosis, Jung and some of his pupils (34, 20, 21) were 
able not only to clarify certain pathogenic processes but to 
develop a successful “Art Psychotherapy.” 


Even more than in the field of adult psychopathology, this 
method has been used as a major diagnostic procedure in 
obtaining histories and furthering the therapy of psycho- 
pathological children. Under normal circumstances, it is 
difficult for children to express themselves, but it is even 
more so for the mentally sick child. Compared to adults, 
however, children express themselves through the arts 
more easily than do adults. After all, it is a major portion 
of their play. The recently increased interest in the 
aboriginal artistic expressions of children has focused much 
attention on child art, and it has been used in the study 
of normal as well as abnormal children. It has also been 
the object of much research. Some time ago the writer 
attempted a survey of the possibilities of using children’s 
art as a diagnostic means in child psychopathology (20, 
21). I attempted to show the need for carefuly prepared 
methods in winning the confidence of the child so that the 
products can be obtained and an _ interpretation made 
of the mental illness. At present I am working on a 
treatise in which I hope to show a new method for obtain- 
ing these results instead of using the present dogmatic 
theories, which are often very fantastic. A case in point is 
Lauretta Bender (3, 4) who has been a most sincere worker 
in this field, but who recently offered an interpretation of 
the drawings of ships by children, and she seems thereby 
to have lost herself in a “Death Valley” of the most abstruse 
Freudianism, as she has identified the drawing of boats 
with the female sex organs. However, the pictures presented 
were done by children in the Bellevue Investigation Ward. 
These children were brought in as social charges, and felt 
pretty much imprisoned; therefore, when they looked out 
their windows to the East River and saw the ships riding 
out to sea free and easy, what was more natural than that 
they draw that which stirred their fantasy most profoundly. 


In order to estimate the value of diagnoses through art, 
aside from the unusual and distinctive role it plays in men- 
tally diseased artists, we can start with the part we have 
underlined with regard to children. Here the actual life- 
sphere of play expression leads to the acknowledgment of 
the need for the application of art as a major diagnostic 
measure. Many of the present day psychiatrists are willing 
to agree to this conception of pictorial expression, not only 
for adults but children as well. However, many abnormal 
mental factors are of such a dynamic character that words 
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and art are not sufficient media of expression of their life 
and habits, etc., and so they resort to violent gestures. 
Especially important in this dynamic aspect, art is actually 


-the major source, in present day progressive psycho- 


pathology, in use as a method of investigation, albeit it is 
still in an infantile or prenatal state. 


Art As An Assistant to Psychotherapy 


In separating art as an assistant to psychotherapy from 
art as a means of psychotherapy, I hope to clear up a 
fundamental misunderstanding and wmisinterpretation of 
occupational therapy as it is applied today as the major or 
only form in which art can be of help in psychotherapeutic 
procedures. I have mentioned above that occupational 
therapy is a minor psychotherapeutic medium. I am far 
from denying its great value and immense importan‘e. In 
so doing we must not close our minds to its more intensive 
and specified use of the arts as an actual psychotherapeutic 
means. This is actual art therapy, not only occupational 
therapy, but much more. It is, therefore, necessary at this 
time to differentiate it from what we have been accustomed 
to call occupational therapeutic procedures. 


As it is known today, occupational therapy is designated 
primarily as something to occupy the patient’s time while 
he is mentally sick. Mental diseases are for the most part 
long-span illnesses which deprive the vietim of the oppor- 
tunity of following his accustomed normal routine and 
occupation. The fundamental reasons why the various forms 
of simple handicraft and art occupations were added to the 
therapeutic implements of the psychotherapists, was mainly 
to occupy the patient’s time and energy. There are, how- 
ever, actual therapeutic results obtained from such activities. 


In the first place, being mentally ill is no pleasure; and if 
the disease is not primarily of a depressive nature, a de- 
pressive element manifests itself in the mental state of a 
neurotic patient. Being actively engaged in some sort of 
simple work, which should be selected from the standpoint of 
appeal to the patient, brings forth many striking results. 
The patient becomes absorbed and forgets his unhappiness 
and so has positive stimuli. His thoughts are then easier 
to guide away from paranoic, depressed and bitter ideas; 
his emotions, especially in cases of emotional illness, are 
guided from negative, diseasing activities to positive con- 
structive rehabilitating feelings. His lame, suppressed and 
even negatively agitating will, and the direction of his 
activities are occupied with something that not only the 
patient, but others as well, consider nice and to some ex- 
tent valuable. Some overestimate and others underestimate 
the therapeutic value of occupational therapy; but no one 
can overestimate the fact that anything that improves the 
general mental health of the patient even to a slight degree 
is important. The greatest institutionalist I know had in 
his A B C of teaching as “A”: “The first task of any, to 
cure a mental illness, is to keep the patient occupied” (5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 23, 24, 32). 


There has been great eagerness and some degree of suc- 
cess, on the part of the practical occupational therapists 
to determine which occupational means are best adapted to 
the various illnesses—something the psychiatrists them- 
selves are not very clear about. Everything has been tried— 
dramatics, music, both receptive and creative, the danée, 
sculpture, painting and drawing. Not only that, but weav- 
ing, knitting, woodworking, basket-weaving and pottery. 
Dramatics is a great releaser, music is very stimulating and 
the dance very activating. Concentration and application 
are induced by the handicrafts. Colors have had a variety 
of influences. It has even been found that different diseases 
are influenced by different activities. However, most of the 
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work done in these fields has been from an occupational 
viewpoint only. Up to the present they have not been in- 
tegrated with psychotherapy so that a more far reaching 
therapeutic process could be evolved. In order to make art 
and occupational therapy a trustworthy therapeutic means, 
it must be determined from the therapeutic aspect. Occu- 
pational therapy has a minor function, but it is different 
from actual therapy of which it is naturally a part (35). 


Since the major task of this paper is to discuss the funda- 
mental problems of art therapy, the therapeutic problems 
of art therapy, the therapeutic problems of occupational 
therapy do not need to be discussed. They are not only the 
same, but they appear in their essential character. In 
studying and understanding the general concepts of art 
therapy, a much clearer idea of occupational therapy will 
be forthcoming, more so than if occupational therapy was 
studied for itself alone. 


Art As a Means of Psychotherapy 


Art psychotherapy in its most general meaning is the appli- 
cation of any kind of art activity which will bring about 
the cure of the mentally ill. As the matter stands today 
only a very small proportion of psychotherapists have begun 
to use art therapy. The major portion of the work has 
thus far been done by occupational therapists. A good 
reference for this work is the book “Theory of Occupa- 
tional Therapy” by Norah A. Haworth (28). To quote 
from her: 


The purpose of occupational therapy is to help patients 
to readjust themselves to live and to guide them back 
to a useful life either in the outside world or in the 
hospital community . . . to provide means for the re- 
education of those functions of the mind which are 
either not functioning or are functioning abnormally, 
i.e., to train the patient who has lost the power of con- 
centration to concentrate again; to revive lost powers 
of initiative and to touch with real things again; to 
stimulate and restore confidence in herself in the de- 
pressed patient; to engage the mind so that delusions 
and hallucinations which distress the patient when her 
attention is not otherwise held, are for a time driven out. 


This is indeed expressing a fine understanding of Art 
Therapy. However, delving deeper into her book, we found 
that practically nothing further had been developed from 


her introduction. She only pointed up the practical appli-. 


cation of Art Therapy in the field of neuropsychiatry. In 
analysing this almost tragic fact, solely on its merit, one is 
arrested by the complete lack of clarity in the relationship 
between the art activities with the various diseases which 
she attempts to cure. It has been mentioned above that we 
are far away from an actual basic knowledge of the applica- 
bility of the arts in the diagnosis of the fundamental forms 
of mental illnesses; and here, as in other human illnesses, 
before we know the casual relationship, we cannot know 
the cure. Practically impressed in this instance—so long 
as we do not know how to connect the special art expres- 
‘sions with the specificaly designated pathology, i.e., schizo- 
phrenia or manic-depressive insanity, we cannot use them 
as cures. This is an argument which present-day academic 
psychiatry has the right to advance against any obtuse 
theory of art therapy. Nevertheless, it is not a very pre- 
sentable. point of view. We know that there are quite a 
number of symptoms which make up the picture or soma 
of any modern academic form of psychopathology, which 
in the ordinary run of cases must be approached individually. 


We cannot make any advances by indiscriminately trying 
special art activities hoping by the “hit and miss” method 


to effect cures. We must reverse the process and find which 
activities can assist in the cure of a specific mental ab- 
normality. 


In surveying these abnormalities, we can classify them as 
follows: 


Intellectual or reasoning 

Emotional 

Imaginative and subconscious functions 
Motor or will disturbances 

Social relationships 


Actual organic and nerve disturbances. 


If we try theoretical research, and as a consequence, prac- 
tical research into how the arts might correct any of the 
abnormalities, we may find a concrete basis from which to 
advance to a solid form of Art Therapy which will not 
evoke the laughter of our critics who inquire: “Do you 
think you can cure schizophrenia by drawing?” (For that 
matter any of the arts.) 


1. Intellectual function. We know the major forms of ab- 
normalities—lack of clarity, lack or loss of memory, worry 
or paranoic reasoning. Doubtless, only those arts may be 
employed where the abnormalities do not hinder the intel- 
lectual activities too greatly. Let us begin with a field of 
art rarely thought to be of use in psychotherapy, namely: 
poetry. Poetry is a form of thinking which in itself is not 
only covered with the aura of beauty but is easily adapted 
to memory. In my own work with reasoning and memory 
difficulties I found it most helpful when applied as a means 
of reeducation. Any number of poems are adaptable and if 
none can be found, let the patient develop the impulse to 
write and memorize his own poetry. Poetry has also been 
used with great success in paranoia where it is necessary 
to stimulate realistic thinking. Weaving and basketry 
have also proven excellent remedies in these cases, as have 


painting and sculpturing, which have not been used as 
often as they might be. 


2. Emotional functions. Emotional abnormalities might be 
over-excitement, imbalance, or negative emotions like de- 
pressive states or phobiae. Since esthetics teaches us (22) 
that the psychological background of’ all arts is primarily 
an emotional one, we can, therefore, use a variety of means 
to further therapy. We have been aware of emotional 
abnormalities since the inception of the field of psychiatry, 
but the study of normal emotions is a very young one here 
in America and it is difficult therefore for many to com- 
prehend the relationship between art and psychotherapy. 
Had there been greater interest, and had a greater will- 
ingness to understand normal emotions been evoked during 
the time that psychotherapeutic means had increased, we 
would today be able to make quicker advances in this field 
of art applied to psychotherapy. 


Nevertheless, since the earliest beginnings of psychotherapy, 
art has been a common denominator. Stimulation of the 
patients was one of the first factors leading to occupational 
therapy. Since stimulation is a fundamental emotional fac- 
tor in any psychotherapy, it will always be capitalized upon. 
There are a number of art factors which will always be used 
with all mental patients and, as time goes by, will be used 
to an even greater extent. This begins with outside influ- 
ences in the esthetic environment and continues with the use 
of specially colored walls and lights in the sickrooms and 
ends with the use of any stimulation which will evoke 
affirmative responses. Music has been proven to be one of 
the greatest factors for stimulation, not only for the sick 
but for the well. Tact, harmony and rhythm have magical 
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influences upon the mentally ill persons, if applied in the 
right way. Altschuler has shown how music has a profound 
effect on the fundamental functions of the nervous system. 


For negative emotions and emotional conflicts which are 
allied with rational elements, arts with strong constructive 
elements, like drawing, painting and sculpture have proven 
to be of immense help. Jung’s drawing therapy leads the 
patient out of his conflicts via these paintings and harmonises 
the trends of his controversies. 


In regard to exhausting and enervating hate exhaltations 
and phobiae, in so far as they do not involve motor disturb- 
ances like claustrophobia, short form poetry like jingles and 
such, of an impressive emotional character can considerably 
soothe the patient. 


3. Imaginative and subsconscious functions. In this field 
belong all the negative hallucinatory abnormalities and a 
great number of dream and symbolic disturbances which 
have occupied the Freudian analysts as well as the Jungian. 
Jung’s method of bringing into the patient’s consciousness, 
by painting or drawing, those factors which precipitate his 
severe neurotic disturbances, has proven to be a most suc- 
cessful one. After the therapist has become accustomed to 
working with the Jungian method, he will find that it goes 
much further than does Freud’s purely rationalistic method. 


In those cases where violent physical experiences are in- 
volved, sculpture will be very beneficial, and where rhythmic 
sensations are involved, music is beneficial. 


4. Motor and will disturbances. In this group are the total 
or partially lame; stuporous disfunctions, hysterical symp- 
toms and certain specific frequent forms of stuttering. Here 
the rhythmic arts which involve physical activity will be of 
great help, i.e., music, the dance, and gymnastics, which have 
been too infrequently used. Probably dramatics, if properly 
applied and developed, would become the most beneficial. 


Its therapeutic importance was first noticed and used by 
Danish and Swedish physicians and from thence, the Dutch, 
Swiss and Germans have further developed this field. In 
this country, a rather inadequate copy of this treatment has 
been trademarked and advertised as original; but it is a 
poor imported copy of the actual method. In severe types of 
repression, handicrafts, like weaving and pottery may be of 
invaluable service. 


5. Social relationships. These disturbances should be di- 
vided into environmental conflicts, and religious conflicts. 
These social difficulties do not disturb the individual psychic 
functions but effect the total personality pattern of the 
patient. Where these problems arise dramatics, if properly 
applied, could be of immense help. Some modern therapists 
have a method of personal dramatics, using it in their treat- 
ments. So-called methods of transference are in some re- 
spects a kind of dramatics. By far the best method for per- 
sonality treatment would be therapeutic group dramatics. 
Since Loewenfeld’s invention of the Welt method, a similar 
approach has been used with regard to children, and the 
results have been increasingly good. The other forms of ‘art 
have also been used with success in personality difficulties, 
i.e., music, played in groups, such as chamber music, or in 
an orchestra. Painting, which makes the patient conscious 
of the imaginative elements involved and puts them on an 
objective level outside of the individual can also improve 
the personality pattern. Sculpture also effects the same 
results. 


Regarding professional disfunctions, art therapy is a great 
aid here too, in reconstructing the occupational pattern or 
where a balance must be achieved between professional 
mononoty or actual distaste. In a recent article I mentioned 
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the excellent results physicians themselves achieved in their 
emotional equillibrium by seeking artistic avocations. Where 
there is a community problem—the deeply religious can 
achieve distance and self-reliance by seeking out the art 
in his religion. 


The methodological aspect of art psychotherapy 


From previous considerations we have arrived at a stage 
whereby the arts are easily and concretely applied to abnor- 
mal mental functions. 


First let us look at the pattern of mental diseases. We 
emphasized before that we cannot apply the arts or any 
other remedies to a mental illness such as schiozphrenia. 


Art Therapy in order to be of any use must be coordinated 
with the therapeutic approach of the therapist, who seeks 
the most severe and annoying symptoms and works from 
there on out. It is rare that one can apply a second art to 
influence the patient’s cure, but this depends on the esthetic 
direction of the patient’s life. Some external art stimuli 
may be added, but we must be wary that we do not overdose 
our patients and thus achieve negative results. 


It is important to observe one fact closely, that although 
there are many conventional classifications of metal ill- 
nesses, rarely does this individual case fit the description in 
its entirety. Art Therapy will not work when applied dog- 
matically. It is a practical therapy to be applied as the facts 
and symptoms necessitate, in each individual case. The 
patient must be studied and then the specific therapeutic 
means applied, thereby allowing a maximum of success. 
Thus, by underlining the more flagrant abnormalities in 
the entire pathological picture, we can apply the therapeutic 
means most suitable. 


Now we must study the various arts which are at our dis- 
posal, so that the one we use will prove successful. That 
disfunction in the soma which we chose to select is purely 
speculative, as is the art form chosen. The same art may 
be used for different diseases. Of course we must know 
the fundamental aspects of the functional disorder before 
we choose the art. We have divided functional disorders 
according to intellect, emotion, imaginary, motor and will, 
and social relations. According to a simple esthetic concep- 
tion, it should not be difficult to find which field of art has 


_ the closest bearing on the disfunction involved. We know 


too that the arts are complex, to name one—poetry. It has 
rarely been associated with the psychotherapeutic activities, 
yet it is both an emotional and intellectual artistic outlet. 


According to musicians, music has specific intellectual ele- 
ments as well as also being an artistic outlet, thematically 
expressed and played. Here again we must use our judg- 
ment as to which of the arts may best be used. The therapist 
who wishes to successfully apply Art Therapy must have so 
much understanding, especially esthetic understanding, that 
he feels which art is most suitable. 


Other factors must also be considered—the individual capac- 
ity of the patient; because if we are treating a person com- 
pletely inartistic, we must divorce ourselves from the use 
of Art Therapy. Sometimes, however, the simple handi- 
crafts may serve to loosen some of the dynamics and those 
functions which have never before been called into play may 
be the subconscious factors responsible for his illness. If'a 
patient is tone deaf, it is useless to begin any sort of musical 
therapy, unless just the rhythm will evoke response from 
him and as mentioned above, give a minor relief. Many 
patients show a specific dislike for a particular art or show 
a distinct inability to execute any one of the arts. Older 
patients who have had no previous experience during their 
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school years of drawing or sculpture will only touch pencil, 
clay or paint after much persuasion, if ever. Here again the 
switch to handicrafts—basketry, etc. is wise. However, be- 
ware of the dogmatic and primitive handicraft instruction 
now in operation in the mental institutions in this country. 


Art is always an original expression and its ability to cure 
lies solely in the awakening of the ego in the patient. Han- 
dicraft should not be an imitation of a dull pattern, rather 
it should be a striving for individual expression, even if 
the patient persists in an inability to master any of the arts. 
It is not artistic quality which is sought, but mental and emo- 
tional epuanimity, if not a complete cure. 


The technical approach is very important too. Each thera- 
pist should have a definitely therapeutic style of administer- 
ing his therapy. The initiative phase should be a general 
stimulation of some interest by the patient. If one is not 
successful, then another should be tried. I definitely believe 
that Art Therapy to be succesful must be willingly under- 
taken by the patient and in accord with the positive factors 
in his personality. Many different art approaches may have 
to be tried before one is found to fit the personality of the 
patient, or else the patient will resist treatment or be bored. 


If it is necessary to make these changes, it is wise to stay 
within the same field, selecting only another intellectual or 
emotional approach. It has been found that where there is 
an overlapping between two fields of expressioon, the pa- 
tient’s interest has been revived. To illustrate: where poetry 
treatment does not necessarily succeed, the singing of some 
text may win the patient over to acknowledgment of an in- 
tellectual plan of cure. Nevertheless the therapist must be 
firm in the plans for his Art Therapy, not approaching the 
patient first with one thing and then another. The arts are 
a training element, their execution being a fundamental 
thing and they travel hand in hand with the cure. The 
patient becomes more distraught and disturbed if we let 
him flitter like a butterfly from one esthetic approach to 
another. Once the patient has caught on to one form of Art 
Therapy, he is usually very willing to continue in that field 
if he is properly guided. 
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A LANCASTER BOMBER SILHOUETTED AGAINST A WEIRD PATTERN SCRAWLED ACROSS" THE SKY BY FIRE AND FLAK ” 


OFF THE 


By HUGH CASSON, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Well-known British architect of the younger 
school and contributor. ef papers on various 
aspects of his profession .to technical journals. 
During the war he has worked in the Camou- 
flage Section of Britain's Air Ministry; is now 
with the Ministry of Town & Country Planning 


® War has about as many by-products as coal, and. we could 
do very well without most of them—for they are ‘as useless 
as they are unpleasant. But there is one by-product at least 
which is welcomed without reserve in Britain—the present 
re-birth of public interest in the arts. 


Publishers cannot cope with the demand for books, audiences 
for concerts of serious music have trebled their pre-war 
sizes, attendances at exhibitions and art galleries prove that 
the public’s enthusiasm for painting and architecture has 
never been so lively and so vocal. Conscious art in fact—or 
if you prefer it, “art-on-purpose”—is flourishing strongly in 
Britain today. 

But war is full also of artistic accidents, objects and scenes 
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whose beauty is not less significant because it is, as it were, 
unintended. Most people, perhaps, are not fully responsive 
to such “off-the-record” beauty; but examples surround them 
on every side, from the silvery herd of barrage balloons 
browsing overhead to the sturdy little gas-detectors which 
sprout as perkily as mushrooms from the turf of London’s 
parks. 

One of the most obvious examples of wartime art-by-accident 
is camouflage. The technician will say, of course, that cam- 
ouflage has nothing to do with aesthetics, that it is merely a 
highly scientific method of protection against air attack. He 
will probably add that it is designed to be seen from a 
great height and distance, and not from the ground by a 
casual passerby. 

All this is true enough, but anyone who has observed the 
fantastic beauty with which an elaborately camouflaged 
building seems to writhe beneath its strange multicolored 
patterns, will agree that, at times, it can be an exciting 
visual experience. Unfortunately, for reasons of security, 
it is not possible to illustrate this particular branch of acci- 
dental art, but there are other no less interesting examples. 
Look, for instance, at the drawings and photographs on 
these pages. They are of flak and searchlight patterns, of 
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A sweeping searchlight beam, photographed from an 
aircraft, draws a vibrating. curve across the sky 


bomb damage and defense works—all examples of art-by- 
accident. Beside them may be put examples of art-on-pur- 
pose, abstract painting, rococo carvings, and ancient temple. 
You may regard these comparisons as significant, curious, 
or merely funny, but, before studying them, two points 
should be understood. 


First, the photographs have not been faked to tell a story— 
humorous or aesthetic. It is not difficult to photograph, say, 
a plate of fish, and by changing the viewpoint and lighting 
make it resemble either a still life by Rembrandt or an 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post. These photo- 
graphs are genuine records of wartime activities and scenes, 
taken for that purpose only; sometimes under dangerous 
circumstances. Nor have the photographs with which they 
are compared been chosen with any particular subtlety. 
Doubtless it would have been possible to discover abstract 
paintings which repeated almost line-for-line the casual pat- 
terns of shell-bursts in the sky, but this would prove nothing 
except the frequency of coincidence. In any case, color and 
texture—two vital ingredients—are missing, and so the 
comparisons can only be superficial. 


Secondly, with regard to the subjects of the photographs. 
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It may be said that it is flippant or in bad taste to talk about 
the “beauty” of flak-patterns and bomb-blasted masonry. 


To the pilot sweating in the searchlight-beam or to the 
refugee searching for the rubble of his ruined home, there 
is no beauty in his ordeal, and he would resent that his trag- 
edy should merely become a visual amusement for the more 
fortunate. 


This is a sincere, but, surely, misguided argument. Tragedy 
has always profoundly stirred the human imagination, and, 
as a result, has inspired the greatest art. You would not 
surely avoid looking at a Breughel because its subject was 
vulgar or at an El Greco because it was full of misery and 


passion? 


Horror, wonder, and admiration are emotions closely inter- 
woven, and it would be difficult to say where one ends and the 
other begins in the minds of a disinterested spectator watch- 
ing the dreadful, but also beautiful, sight of a burning house. 
Those who can admire visually the patterns within these 
photographs and remain aware mentally of the background 
of death and destruction against which they appear are not 
necesarily, therefore, insentitive or callous. 


As for the patterns themselves—they will mean different 
things to different people. To the expert, each brilliant flash 
or shattered stone has its own significance, telling of gun 
and searchlight positions and strength, or of bomb-weight 
and accuracy of aim. To others, they will seem no more 
interesting than the idlest doodling on the walls of a tele- 
phone booth. For others, again, the fact that a few casual 
explosions can produce an effect superficially comparable 
with a conscious work of art will only reinforce their belief 


An airfield abandoned by the Germans and 
ploughed up by tractors to prevent its further use 
looks like a Linear Design by the Artist, Paul Lee 
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ABOVE: This bomb-damaged house in Bath 
with facing stone stripped from its facade gives 
a contrasting surface texture similar to that 


characteristic of the Baroque. 


RIGHT: These broken tomb stones in a London 
cemetery have been thrown together by bombs 
into an accidental composition of shapes and 


textures similar to a still-life by Picasso. 


—Photos by Courtesy of Air Ministry. 
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that modern art is a gigantic leg-pull sponsored by a con- 
spiracy of crooked critics, dealers and artists. 


But for some of those, at least, who try to understand con- 
temporary painting, these wartime photographs may seem 
a clear fulfillment of the artist’s prophetic vision. Artists— 
or, at any rate, the better artists—are always ahead of their 
time, and that is why, despite their sensitivity, they don’t 
always react immediately to contemporary events. Goya is 
a notable exception. The between-war period for most of us 
was a time of restlessness and insecurity, of booms and 
depressions, of feverish gaiety and nightmare poverty and 
distress. 


To the artist in particular, the atmosphere was oppressive 
and disturbing, lit by that sinister lurid light which seems 
to color the countryside before a storm breaks. Unwanted, 
it seemed, as a member of society, he withdrew into his 
studio, and drawing upon his own resources, he painted for 
himself alone. The results were “laboratory-art,” symbolism, 
abstractionism, surrealism, and all the other “isms” which 
filled the galleries of Europe and the U. S. A. during those 
unreal years of peace. 


The man in the street gave up trying to enter this private 
party, and the gulf between him and the artist widened 
until it became almost unbridgeable. Then war came, a 
time of reality, and suddenly those patterns and shapes no 
longer seemed quite so queer and meaningless. Once more— 
or so it seemed to many people—the artist had shown him- 
self to be a prophet. 


If this theory seems to you fanciful and pompous—well, no 
matter. Look at the pictures how you like—as puzzles or as 
funny patterns, as works of art or as studies of ballistics. 
They are worth looking at from all these points of view, and 
not least because they have recorded for history scenes in a 
fantastic world which, until war broke out, remained beyond 
the visual bounds of most of us. 


To all but a minority of intellectuals, the strange shapes and 
haunted atmosphere of pre-war advanced painting seemed 
ridiculous or repellent, and about all unreal. Today they 
are a commonplace in wartime life. Thus, at last, a bridge 
has been thrown across the gulf. Let us hope that the man 
in the street and the artist will make good use of it. 
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Units of design are separately cut and only red, blue and yellow textile 
paint are on the palette so each brush stroke is a personal expresssion 


By KAY PETERSON PARKER 


® My service with the Red Cross Arts and Skills pro- 
gramme has been one of the most vital experiences of my 
life. It has presented a challenge which I feel I must pass 
on to all artists and art minded people. This challenge 
comes from young men returned from facing ordeals and 
conditions which have created in them an _ inarticulate 
yearning for a clearer meaning of the simple elements of 
living. They are ready and anxious to accept and par- 
ticipate in the solace which the substance of real art can 
give, provided that it be presented to them in a manner 
differing from those academic and artificial approaches so 
often used. It must come in some form real enough to 
meet them on the same plane as their own new found sim- 
plicity of mind. This is our great opportunity as artists. 


Our decade has seen the great fundamentals of art over- 
shadowed by a march of progress more concerned with 
the perfecting of superb engines of destruction, airplanes 
that can flatten whole cities in a night; fantastic develop- 
ments of radio and electronic devices. Radio which subtly 
blends the merits of crackerjack with accounts of bloody 
victories or defeats. The drama of such progress has 
pushed spiritual values into the background for most of 
us, but here in our hospitals now are the thousands of 
young men who are victims of this march “progress!” they 
are reaching for something different. What have we to 
offer them? 

Art to most of them is the remembrance of tedious hours 
drawing plaster casts, or painting a still life according to 
some teacher’s idea of composition and color. We failed 
them then. Now we are given a second chance; these men 
are groping for the thing we didn’t give them. The gram- 
mar school approach will still repel them but they are ready 
for the spirit of creative art, and it must be sincerely and 


truly presented to them now, if we are to justify ourselves. 
Offered in such manner they readily recognize its value 
and eagerly respond. This is no vague theory; I have seen 
it work; and right now for every organization and _ indi- 
vidual sincerely concerned with the value of the true un- 
derstanding of art, our hospitals present an unprecedented 
field of opportunity. Will we accept it or will we retreat 
to our ivory towers and let trivial busy work take the 
place of something with vision behind it and vistas before 
it? That is what these boys want. Not a recounting of 
the past—that is for connoisseurs and collectors—but the 
vibrant living accomplishments of our generation. I am 
impatient with rich collections presented to the elect, 
while there are rows and rows of drab hospital beds full 
of gallant boys eager to have revealed to them the spirit 
which produced those fine things. In these beds lie the 
young men who will in large measure fashion the shape 
of things to come; theirs must be the hearts and minds 
and hands which must recapture that spirit of the essen- 
tial goodness of things; we artists must furnish the tools. 


They must be shown that the world has resources worth 
their sacrifices. If we fail to give them something to 
satisfy their longing, the warped bitterness of their 
thoughts must color the whole fabric of our democracy, 
but if we faithfully fulfill our mission we can awake and 
lead those impulses which will tend towards a better world. 


It makes very little difference in what medium art is pre- 
sented in our hospitals so long as the presentation is abso- 
lutely right in its first approach. For the most part hos- 
pitals are drab and colorless, so bright cheerful color is a 
first essential. Hospitalization at any time produces a sense 
of frustration and defeat, and for the young men in our 
military hospitals it carries a definite sense of failure in the 
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ABOVE: Naval Aviation Cadet Calvin Stanton 
discusses his work with Mrs. Cass Canfield 


BELOW: Decorated handkerchiefs made by the boys 


line of duty. So the first creative undertaking must be 
successful; it must take the patient’s mind from himself, 
and the most direct avenue for this is toward the women 
in his life. 

With all this carefully considered, textile painting seemed 
and has proven to be a good medium. It makes possible the 
creation of colorful things which are a delight to the female 
of any age, of any social or economic level; and the success 
of the undertaking can be guaranteed. 

Textile painting is done with masks, stiff brushes, and an 
especially prepared textile paint. 

The first project suggested is a dainty pastel colored hand- 
kerchief. It is full of decoration possibilities, but there is 
nothing vague about the result; there it is, a very definite 
feminine accessory with no hazards and no long waits for 
the finished article. Inside a half hour the average decora- 
tive motif can be finished, the color set with a hot iron, and 
it can be on its way in an ordinary envelope to Mother, Sister, 
Wife, or best girl. d 

The desire to produce this attractive gift seems to overcome 
all doubts in the average person about his ability to achieve 
what is suggested. From the moment the project is pre- 
sented, all discussion is centered on her favorite color, her 
taste in decoration, and all personal considerations are left 
out of the procedure. Thus the patient’s mind focuses on 
the person for whom the project is intended, and he becomes 
oblivious to any obstacles between him and its accomplish- 
ment. At a matter of fact most obstacles have been re- 
moved, but even though the work is done with masks already 
cut and there is an example which may be followed, every 
brush stroke is a highly individual and personal expression. 
The units of the design are cut separately, and every spot 
must be placed with thoughtful consideration. There are 
no separations cut as in the usual stencil technique, and the 
use of color graduation to model the various forms is en- 
couraged. So neither the process nor the results resemble 
the flat repeat. 

Only red, blue, and yellow are put out on the palette, but 
before he has finished five minutes of painting, the complete 
novice has learned how to make all the colors, how to neu- 
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Mrs. Kay Peterson Parker at work with servicemen 
at the Chelsea Naval Base Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 


tralize any of them, and several other bits of painting 
knowledge, and is justifiably proud of his achievements. 
The first project having ‘gone over,’ the next must be 
something to stimulate further accomplishment, varied 
enough to hold interest yet possessing no hurdles too big to 
be taken next. The possibilities are limitless and a display 
of samples including luncheon cloths, place mats, wall hang- 
ings, blouses, kerchiefs and scarfs extends the field to the 
farthest reaches of imagination and skill. | 
Usually a silk scarf is the choice for the second undertaking; 
here the area is a twenty-four inch square, and a real prob- 
lem of composition presents itself. Those with previous 
art experience or natural enterprise go on their own at this 
point, cutting their own motifs, full of ideas for the arrange- 
ment of them. The average guidance required is for the man 
who wants to put a flower in each corner and one in the 
middle. This brings up the first question of the whys and 
whynots. Suggesting the comparative merits of five musical 
notes sounded at separate intervals as against their effect 
when grouped to produce a definite rhythm usually puts the 
idea over. This opens a discussion about the value of ab- 
stract color notes for the eye as are produced for the ear in 
music. All of which leads to the moderns and arguments 
about trends in all directions, and makes an opening for 
prints and art publications to appear along with the painting 
materials on the next visit to the ward. 

This doesn’t happen every time nor do all men take to draw- 
ing and painting as a result of these discussions, but many 
of them have. I have had no time to give picture painting 
instruction at the hospital, but by encouraging those who 
wished to paint to work on their own and bring the results 
to me for criticism, some unusual picture compositions have 
resulted. 

Another point about textile painting is the fact that cutting 
masking paper in no way resembles drawing. Men who would 
never attempt anything with the usual drawing mediums will 
create quite difficult forms with the cutting tool. Uninhib- 
ited they cut with spontaneous freedom. 

However, in all instances the product is unimportant except 
as it has definite bearing on lifting the spirits and emplant- 
ing an understanding of creative effort. 
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ACTIVITY 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Head of Art Department 
Hampton institute, Va. 


@ The word “self-expression” has been so often misin- 
terpreted in progressive education that I feel it does good 
if we try to clarify this term again before using it. It 
would be entirely wrong if we would think that self-expres- 
sion means expression of thoughts and ideas in general 
terms of contents. This is the greatest mistake made in 
the use of this word. Self-expression is a mode of expres- 
sion quite apart from the literary content. If one finds 
one’s self in any kind of medium truly and originally oc- 
cupied, the outcome of this occupation and the mode of the 
occupation itself we call self-expression. That says clearly 
that not the “what” but the “how” is the deciding factor. 


Therefore everything can be called self-expression which 
expresses truly the developmental stage, the state of mind, 
and emotion of the individual. That is why the scribbling 
of a child can in the same way be considered a product of 
self-expression as a finished art work. It can even happen 
that scribbling can be a truer product of self-expression 
than a so-called art work. This happens when the art 
work moves from the sincere mode of expression to a con- 
ventional form of expression or better imitation, which 
merely takes over what others have seen or taught. How- 
ever, in the more primitive stage of creative activity, there 
is less danger of such formal influences or intrusions. We 
rarely find a scribbling which is not a direct expression of 
the adequate stage of the mental and emotional development 
of the child. History of Art has taught us that imitations 
seldom overdured their creators because they lack com- 
pletely the “inner spirit”, the mental and emotional reflec- 
tion of the artist. Such “works of art” are then facades 
without structures, masks without life, condemned to death. 


This is not only true for an art work, it is applicable to 
all stages of creative activity. Imitation is the antipode 
of self-expression. Self-expression is a dynamic manifesta- 
tion of the mental and emotional state of the individual. 
It changes with its development. If the individual has lost 
the path of self-expression, if he thinks in terms of others 
and expresses himself with strange means, he has blocked 
his road of his own development. This education to truth 
is one -of the highest and deepest meanings of art as a 
means of self-expression in the elementary class room. This 
development toward freedom of expression, this great ex- 
perience of finding one’s self, however, becomes of special 
importance in times of war when propaganda and chauvin- 
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IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS A MEANS 
OF SELF-EXPRESSION AND SELF-ADJUSTMENT 


istic patriotism endangers our objective sense for the eternal 
values. This education toward the true self seems to me of 
general significance as one of the most important educa- 
tional principles. The knowledge, however, of what we call 
truth in connection with self-expression cannot be achieved 
without a thorough study of what we can expect on different 
modes of expression in the different age groups and on the 
different mental levels. 

The value of art education depends on the proper stimula- 
tion from the side of the teacher. Any work which is 
forced upon an individual creates in him tension and dis- 
satisfaction. If the individual feels unable to perform his 
task, it may lead him directly to his inefficiency, thus creat- 
ing a lack of confidence or even feelings of inferiority. All 
this can happen if education, and particularly art educa- 
tion, is applied improperly. That is, when children are 
forced to do something not adequate to their developmental 
stage, or if their work is criticized in a way which is not 
adjusted to their understanding and level. 


For instance, what would happen when a scribbling child 
who has not yet developed a correlation between his visual 
and kinaesthetic experiences, and who thoroughly enjoys his 
motions on the paper is forced to represent something real? 
The child would not only be unable to do it but might also 
lose confidence in his present expression (in his own scrib- 
bling). Through such interferences he might too early in 
life become aware of the fact that he does not represent 
anything “real”. Since he would not be able to do justice 
to such criticisms, he would stop his work entirely. The 
same would happen to a child who expresses the importance 
of an object by overemphasizing it if we would interfere 
with his kind of expression by a criticism which is based 
on our visual sense of proportions. For the child “large” 
means “important”. Since this is his adequate means of 
expression, through such criticism, he first would become 
aware that his drawing is in contradiction to nature, and 
would then lose confidence in his own expression. Inhibited 
by such an intrusion he possibly might start to measure 
proportions. However, the forced change from an emo- 
tional to a visual experience has blocked his further develop- 
ment. Since the child was not ready for such a visual 
“stimulation”, “I can’t draw it”, would be the known indi- 
cation for such an interference. 


However, if the child expresses himself adequately and 
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freely, the satisfaction he gets by repeating his motions 
during scribbling with ever greater certainty and con- 
fidence, or by expressing importance with his own adequate 
means of overemphasizing of meaningful parts is of tre- 
mendous value. The satisfaction from this creative activity 
lies in the activity itself and in the profound feelings of 
the great fulfillment of a longing for expression. As a 
Means of Self-Adjustment: 


Every achievement creates a feeling of confidence, espe- 
cially if it is a reflection of the inner self. Psychology 
has taught us that nearly every emotional or mental dis- 
turbance is connected with a lack of self-confidence. It is 
then easily understood that a proper stimulation of the 
child’s creativity will help to balance and adjust the child’s 
tensions by serving as an outlet of his thinking and feeling. 
Self-expression has, however, besides this natural adjustive 
effect a great therapeutic value which is of growing im- 
portance in relationship to the present war. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt to lay down the principles which give self- 
expression its therapeutic value. Any mental or ‘emotional 
disturbance or disorder wherever it might derive from is 
connected with a lesser or greater isolation from environ- 
ment, depending on the degree of the disturbance or: dis- 
order. This is true for the physically handicapped group 
as well as for the mentally handicapped. The isolation of 
the one is caused by the physical inability to contact en- 
vironment, whereas in mental cases, the isolation is caused 
by emotional or mental restrictions. A blind individual is 
partly excluded from participating in our normal life 
through his lack of sight, the deaf through the difficulties 
of communicating with us. The mentally disturbed indi- 
vidual, however, is isolated because he cannot conceive 
environment. The greater the physical handicap of an in- 
dividual, the more he feels his isolation. A mentally normal 
individual who is blind, deaf, and dumb has to overcome 
enormous obstacles in order to merely communicate with 


the outside world. The greater the mental handicap, the 
less the individual feels his isolation until he is completely 
shut in and can no more conceive of what is going on 
around him. He has completely built up his own realm 
from which it is almost impossible to divert him. From 
these severe cases of isolation to borderline cases is a wide 
range of cases which can be found almost in any class room. 
But all have in common a greater or lesser isolation frem 
environment depending on the degree of their handicaps. 
It is this lack of connection with environment, or better, 
this inability to contact it, which so often prevents the 
individual from finding his way to normal life. Very often 
this isolation goes parallel with a lack of correlation of 
body actions. To us these conditions are manifested in the 
strange and uncontrolled behavior of maladjusted or dis- 
turbed people who feel themselves excluded from public 
life. Neither can they easily adjust themselves to a new 
environment, nor can they find contact to people. 


The creative work of the handicapped groups shows clearly 
their isolation from environment and often their lack of 
bodily coordinations. The one is shown by a greater or 
lesser inability of spacial correlations in the representation, 
the other by a fixation on inflexible schematic representa- 
tions, which are often repeated indefinitely. Through 
proper stimulation of experiences which relate to the indi- 
vidual, especially through stimulation of the expression of 
body feelings, a closer and more conscious relation to the 
self is perceived. Only through the self can we contact 
environment. Through this experience of the self in his 
creative work, the individual finds himself related to en- 
vironment. Through this newly won connection, he finds 
emotional release of a hitherto unsatisfied tension. Thus, 
in his creative activity, he has first communicated with the 
outside world. This. is the first step of an adjustment 
which may bring him out of his isolation and make him a 
part of society. 


By JOHN HORNS 


@ Art students and estheticians have long delighted in 


arguing the question, “Is art communications?” At the 
risk of removing this intriquing subject from the realm 
of controversy, I propose the following analogy which has 
pretty well cleared up the question in my own mind. 


Communication may issue from creative art activity just 
as children may issue from the activity of making love. 
The artist does not necessarily intend, nor even consider the 
possibility of communication, but it is intended that he 
should communicate; much as the lover does not necessarily 
intend nor consider the possibility of children—nevertheless 
we see that it is nature’s scheme that love making does 
frequently result in the production of children. 

Having devoted her strongest human urge to the perpetuation 
and augmentation of the physical race, nature has provided 
a drive of quite comparable intensity to allow for the per- 
petuation and development of the mind and soul (the spiritual 
race). Beyond the preservation of physical existance, life 
for man has one grand state to achieve—perfect under- 
standing among all people. This infinitely distant aspiration 
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may only be approached through finer and ever finer means 
of communication. Thus we are impelled to sing, and dance 
and make poetry and paint as we are impelled to love. 


The artist is commonly at a loss to give a reason why he 
paints because the reason is implicit in life. He may say 
he paints because he enjoys painting or because he must 
paint to escape an agony that besets him in inactivity. 
That he does passionately seek to perfect his art and that 
he does with equal passion seek meaning and assistance in 
the work of other artists is evidence of the effectiveness of 
nature’s motivation. 


To those who object this statement of intention and plan in 
nature, it must be granted that whether men love that men 
may live or live that men may love is as unanswerable as 
whether men sing that others may understand or whether 
the singing itself is the goal. 

It is because of this implicitness that it is useless and con- 
fusing to impose demands upon artists for usefulness or 
beauty or even truth unless these in turn be so defined as to 
include life enriching function of art. 
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RICHARD HAMILTON 


Captain, M.A.C. 
Public Relations Officer 


® War-wounded soldiers at Birmingham General Hospital, 
Van Nuys, are undergoing a new type of reconditioning ther- 
apy—sitting for their portraits. And it’s a toss-up who’s 
getting the most benefit—the 18 prominent artists who con- 
tribute their time and talent, or the GI’s who watch their 
likenesses develop on paper. 

A group leading magazine illustrators and advertising artists 
of Los Angeles have pooled their efforts to provide the com- 
bat casualties with gratis sketches and paintings. Each 
Thursday evening the group arrives at Rirmingham with a 
full array of tools to work in watercolors, pastel, crayon, 
pencil and charcoal. Going from bed to bed, they invite 
patients to pose. Organizer of the group is Pruett Carter, 
fiction illustrator for McCalls, Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home 
Journal and American. Assisting him is Roy Wilson, Chief 
of the Artists and Art Directors Club of Los Angeles, from 
which many of the group are drawn. 


For the majority of the fighting men it is their introduction 
to professional artists or portraiture and they approach the 
proposition much in the manner of a squeamish school teach- 
er handling a hand grenade. 

Initial reticence is broken down only after a period of famil- 
iarity during which the artist uses a combination of psychol- 
ogy and cajolery. 

Says Mr. Carter: “To the average American from Maine to 
Texas, owning an original drawing of himself is one of the 
subconscious desires of life. But when the actual opportu- 
nity confronts him, he shies away like a startled fawn. The 
thought of posing for a portrait makes him selfconscious. 
So we nearly always have to spend several minutes breaking 
the ice of misplaced modesty.” 

When the drawings are completed however, the reception is 
entirely different, Patients no longer feign disinterest, but 
break out in wide smiles of gratified ambition. Their eyes 
light up with a new sparkle and the men fairly glow with 
pleasure. “It’s worth a million dollars to see such happiness 
written on those faces worn thin by battle and etched with 
lines of hardship,” said Carter. 

The artists themselves undergo the most grueling ordeals 
of their professional careers in sketching portraits of the 
patients, they claim. Unlike studio work where, if a paint- 
ing is unsatisfactory it can be redone at leisure, the job in 
the hospital can be done only once and it must be absolutely 
correct the first time. 

Inaccuracies in likeness result in disappointment, a fatal turn 
for all concerned. “These boys,” Carter said, “gather around 
and watch us at our work. They have a blind faith and 
trust in us to create an exceptionally good picture in a few 
minutes time. And believe me, we sweat blood not to let 
them down! Because if we fail, the resulting disappoint- 
ment is painful to them and to us.” . 
Many of the wounded servicemen begin their posing with 
what amounts to belligerency, hostile to the idea that the 
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scars of battle will show up in the finished drawing as a 
reminder of what they have gone through. This requires 


the repeated assurance of the artist that the finished product 


will be strictly a pre-war likeness. 


The transformation from weariness and gloom, so apparent 
in the face of many patients to high spirits of pleasure 
and happiness is the only compensation the artists receive. 
But that’s sufficient. One artist put it this way: “as we sit 
there and draw, we look into the very soul of the man. To 
watch a spark of life being kindled from a small glow to a 
leaping flame of enjoyment is one of the greatest sources of 
satisfaction and repayment we could hope for.” 


In addition to the personal pleasure derived there is a 
definite therapeutic value to the work. It gives the patient 
a renewal of self-confidence, picking him up in spirits and 
providing a sustained driving force that lifts the soldier from 
the abyss of feeling like a non-entity, and gives him a new 
sense of identity and individuality. 


Soldiers get not only the original drawing or painting, but a 
photograph of it and the negative of the photo, for additional] 
prints. When the artist finished the sketch and autographs 
it, the drawings are brought to the Artists and Art Directors 
Club where photographs, in a four by five size, are made 
and, the following week, all three items are returned to the 
subject. Then, if the soldier wishes, the Special Service 
branch of the hospital will mail them free to the soldier’s 
sweetheart, wife or mother. 


Since the program started May 1, this year, more than 1,000 
drawings have been turned over to patients. The average is 
40 a night, the artists sketching in pencil and charcoal. turn- 
ing out as many as seven or eight in an evening. 


Cost of operating such a program has been met by the artists 
themselves, but now friends have heard of the project and 
are contributing to the cause. 

Included in the group in addition to Pruett Carter, are: 
Donald Teaque, whose work appears regularly in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Colliers; Andrew Loomis, noted for his 
work in the leading women’s magazines; Hardie Gramatky, 
full color water color artist for Colliers and Cosmopolitan; 
Irma Attridge, woman portraitist; Harry L. Timmins, an- 
other well known magazine illustrator; Oscar Bergason, Ear] 
Freeman, noted advertising artist; William M. Gillies, Ann- 
ette Honeywell, L. G. Mathauser, Robert Murray, John C. 
Post, Ted Van Dusen, William White, Richard G. Williams, 
Ted Withers and Roy Wilson. 


Carter, Teaque, Loomis, Gramatky and Timmins are mem- 
bers of the Society of Illustrators, of New York, a national 
organization of artists who draw illustrations for magazines. 
The group hopes to grow in size as other established artists 
volunteer fheir services. Interested professionals can write 
to Portrait Sketching Program, 3529 Hughes Ave., Los An- 
geles 34, and the group will consider their applications and 
samples of their work. 
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Work Graphic 
Plastic Arts 


or creative work leading to a master’s thesis or a doctoral 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


Dean, College of Ed. 
State University of lowa 


@ It is only within the last two or three decades that fine 
arts have begun to gain recognition and companionship with 
the older graduate disciplines; but the expansion within 
this period has been phenomenal. It is time, therefore, that 
some appraisal be made of this new movement. In order 
to be concrete I shall make bold to cast a tentative ap- 
praisal in terms of the development in a single typical in- 
stitution, the State University of Iowa, on the basis of my 
first-hand observations as Dean of the Graduate College. 
Comparisons and adaptations can readily be made by those 
who are acquainted with parallel developments in other 
universities. 


FORMATIVE FORCES 


In this University the first impetus to the recognition of 
graduate work in the visual arts came through the establish- 
ment of the Child Welfare Research Station, the mother 
institution of its kind, devoted to scientific study of the 
normal child. One of the seven areas approved for research 
by the Legislature in the charter of the Station was the 
study of fine arts in the training of children. 


About this time the demand for instruction in graphic and 
plastic art was fully recognized by the public schools in 
the face of the absence of adequately prepared teachers. 


This brought a challenge to the University for advanced 
training of teachers of art, and led to organization of the 
School of Fine Arts. This led to the landscaping of grounds 
and erection of a special building as a nucleus for an art 
center providing for research in advanced workshops, li- 
braries, collections and exhibits. 


This rising movement was most significantly enhanced 
through the recognition by the Graduate Faculty, in 1929. 
of masters’ theses and doctoral dissentations in the field of 
practical or creative art. Creative or imaginative work 
was placed on a par with traditional research and theses 
or dissertations may take any form of achievement that 
can be evaluated as evidence of creative scholarship or ex- 
hibition of artistic skill. This was the door that gave an 
opening to new aspirations, responsibilities, and the joy of 
exploration in the graduate field. Other universities were 
slow in adopting this principle; but at this year’s meeting 
of the Association of American Universities it was given 
approval by unanmous vote of the Deans of the Graduate 
Schools. 


The crowning feature in this groundwork for the recognition 
of art in the Graduate College was the Faculty’s provision 
for the breaking down of departmental barriers and the 
broadening of training through the cooperation of related 
departments in this new field of research. To illustrate, it 
provided that the candidate for the doctorate shall take his 
acoustics under a physicist, his psychology under a psy- 
chologist, his education under an educationist, his anatomy 
under an anatomist, in addition to the basic theoretical and 
prattical courses in specific fields of art and the research 
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dissertation. This not only gave art a graduate academic 
status but enlarged the research interests in these various 
departments for the sharing of approaches to the fine arts. 


Tied up with this movement was another principle which 
made the department of art responsible for the extension 
of its program from what might be called the traditional 
pure art, recognizing the growing range of applications 
and services in the field of visual arts and especially the 
combining of visual arts with the other fine arts in the 
School of Fine Arts under a common administrative director. 
This entire development has been determined mainly by the 
character of our constituency and the educational responsi- 
bilities of a state institution. 


THE GRADUATE CONSTITUENCY 


Our first and largest constituency is for the integration of 
visual arts with other learned subjects as a part of a 
liberal education, at all levels from the pre-school through 
the graduate college. 

A second constituency is that of teachers of art in the public 
schools. This is evident in the face of the oncoming re- 
quirement of a master’s degree for such teachers. 


A third constituency is that of teachers or professors of 


art in higher institutions of learning requiring a doctor’s 


degree, including not only the standard colleges and the 
graduate schools but also a variety of specialized institu- 
tions at or above the college level. 

A fourth constituency is that of the professional private 
teacher, not only the traditional “art teacher” but a wide 
range of technicians in the varied fields of applied visual art. 
A fifth constituency is that of the professional artist. Our 
artists in the past have been “discovered” and frequently 
self-educated, but the artistically talented are now moving 
within the learned horizons with unlimited facilities for 
training at their command. In short, provision is made on 
a broad academic basis for the education of artists at the 
highest level. 

Finally, there is the encouragement of training of specialists 
in the scientific laboratory or studio, in anthropological and 
archaeological field work, and in philosophical aesthetics. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


The master’s degree may be of three orders: (1) a ter- 
minal M.A. degree for teacher certification, definitely or- 
ganized as a one-year program, (2) the M.A. as a pre- 
liminary to the doctorate and organized definitely as the 
first year of a three-year schedule, (3) the M.F.A., or- 
ganized as a two-year terminal program with emphasis upon 
performance. 

The candidate must present an adequate background in 
general education as certified by a bachelor’s degree. This 
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may involve an undergraduate major in art but not neces- 
sarily, in view of the wide range of fields of concentration 
open, as in history, theory, practice and aesthetics. The 
thesis may be of the ordinary academic type or the imag- 
inative and creative type. It may be written in any spe- 
cialized field relevant to pursuit of art. The schedule should 
be such as to develop artistic personality at the graduate 
level. 


THE DOCTORATE 


At the present time the department is prepared to offer 
the doctorate on the basis of research in the traditional 
sense with the stipulation of inter-departmental cooperation 
as indicated above. A master’s degree is required for ad- 
mission into candidacy for the doctorate. The examination 
for the masters degree may become a doctoral qualifying 
examination of a functional order. Two or more foreign 
languages are required. The degree granted is the un- 
qualified and conventional degree Doctor of Philosophy. It 
can be anticipated that the present development may grad- 
ually lead to a post-doctoral research center and colony of 
creative workers in the fields of fine arts. 


A DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


As an indication of the magnitude of this expansion in a 
short period, the achievement in the single decade before 
Pearl Harbor was recently reviewed in a Baconian Lecture 
on the Aims and Progress of Research, from which we may 
glean some telling concrete facts.* 

Although scattered graduate work had been offered in 
graphic and plastic art befere the decade here under con- 
sideration, the graduate work in that department was for- 
mally organized in the middle of the decade. Under the 


leadership of Professor Lester Longman it has already 
made splendid progress on a program well balanced for 
areas of theory and practice. Within the last six years 
of this period ninety-five masters’ degrees were conferred. 
Of these sixty-eight were in painting in various media, 
five were in art history, and nine were in sculpture. The 
others were in varied forms of print medium, lithography 
and engraving, etching, aquatint, and silk screen. Four 
were in design. Extension of the department in the interest 
of teaching in the public schools is now in progress. The 
distinction between the M.A. and the M.F.A. degrees has 
proved valuable. Other activities such as exhibitions, li- 
brary, workshop, and the policy of hanging works of art 
throughout the University to supplement the art museum, 
have helped to make art function on the campus. 


The over-all achievement during this brief period may be 
summed up in the fact that art is now functioning on a par 
with the well-established departments in graduate work and 
that the standards of achievement, both in traditional forms 
of research and in imaginative or creative work, compares 
very favorably with the standards in the older disciplines 
in the sciences and humanities. This symbolizes the phe- 
nomenal awakening of America to an interest in the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. It parallels the rising scale of 
scientific, social, and industrial progress. It beckons to new 
vistas of American frontiers for expansion and possession. 


It pledges the state to the support of this relatively new 
and enlarged field of liberal education. It takes aesthetics 
into the workshop and the laboratory. It implements edu- 
cational theory for the cultivation of the emotional life. 
It enhances the status of art among the learned professions. 


*University of Iowa Press. Buconian Lectures 1944, The Fine Arts, 


E. C. Mabie, 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS STUDY ART AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


By a new plan started at the 
University of Texas, art classes 
are held for public school chil- 
dren at the University. They 
are taught by Senior Art Edu- 


cation Students. 
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High school students of Austin Texas painting classes at the University of Texas 


@ The University of Texas Art Department is finding out 
that helping others means helping itself. 


At least, that’s what the art education group discovered 
when it adopted Professor Alexander Masley’s idea of 
supplementing the usual practice teaching period by bringing 
Austin junior and high school students out to the University 
for Saturday morning instruction. 


This plan, which serves as an additional “laboratory” for 
all art education, majors, gives four senior art education 
majors, at a time, twelve weeks of actual teaching experience. 
The two different grade groups—junior and high schoolers— 
require one instructor and one assistant each. After the in- 
structor has taught six weeks, the assistant steps to the 
head of the class for the remaining six weeks and another 
assistant is selected for the new instructor. This rotation 
system will continue until the close of public schools in May. 
The young artists seeking instruction were recommended by 
their respective schools and then chosen, on the basis of 
their work, by the University Art Department. 

It is interesting to note that the junior high grade group 
(eighth grade) includes boys only, The high school group 
has only one boy. There are seven members in the former 
and eight in the advanced. 

“We hope to give a broader meaning of art to these young 
artists. We want to get away from the theory that art must 
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be representational, that is,. must reproduce form in the 
exactness of a photographer. For instance, a youngster 
may draw a flower, and his drawing may hardly resemble 
the form of the flower. But, his perception of color may be 
excellent, and this talent should be cultivated, and not be 
overlooked for the sake of exact reproduction,” said Mr. 
Masley. 

Right now, the junior group is doing abstract design in 
flat, geometric shapes, and is working up to color. The high 
school group has begun with still life drawing and color, 
working up to life and model drawing and painting. Wood 
and stone carving, graphic arts in the form of linoleum blocks 
and craft work in silk screen stencil are also included m 
the year’s program, as is four hours of art lectures during 
each six weeks period. These lectures, supplemented by 
slides, provide critical study of works of art by old and 
modern masters. 

The groups stay at their work every Saturday morning 
from 9 until 12 o’clock, taking time off to criticize their own 
creations and to inspect the University exhibits. 

The younger group are given more recesses from their work 
—and most of them take advantage of it by sitting at their 
desks to draw free-hand. Superman, dive bombers and 
fighter planes in combat, to pre-historic monsters and Jap 
soldiers quickly fill up any scratch paper during the interim! 
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By CAPT. RICHARD HAMILTON 


Editor's Note: That good design and a 
broad experience in the creative use of 
materials is growing more ‘and more a 
matter of necessity to a wholesome social 
life in America is increasingly evident. 
Educators and those persons in whose 


hands rests the responsibility of maintain- 


_ ing a rich cultural setup for America can 


not fail in the encouragement of this con- 
structive force for good. See illustration 


on the cover. 


RETURNING WAR VETERANS ARE DEVELOPING 
SKILL IN CERAMICS, TOOLED LEATHER AND LUCITE. 
EACH OF THESE MATERIALS IS A PROMISING POST- 
WAR FIELD OF ACTIVITY. PATIENTS AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, VAN NUYS, 
CALIFORNIA, HAVE ACCESS TO MANY OF THE 
VARIED ARTS. THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE LEFT 


SHOWS SOME OF THEIR’ FINISHED PIECES. 


@ Each year long lines of wounded men, fresh from active 
army life overseas are returning to army hospitals all over 
the United States. Their strenuous and mentally exhausting 
tasks have left them a yearning for rest and change. 


Quick to see the value of varied creative skills such as 
ceramics, weaving and plastics, army doctors saw in them 
particular benefits for their patients. They began to actually 
prescribe this work for weakened muscles and stiff joints. 
Under trained supervision men, once disinterested, rapidly 
improve as they pursued their newly acquired skill. This is 
Occupational Therapy today. Wounded veterans have seized 
the opportunity to do beautiful leather work, ceramics, or 
woodwork. They are provided with necessary materials, 
and expert instruction and are guided into activities which 
will benefit them most. Pain and discouragement are for- 
gotten. Time passes quickly as one explores a new medium. 


Weakened muscles become strong and sure again while learn- 
ing a new skill. 


At the Army’s huge new installation in Van Nuys, California, 
the Birmingham General Hospital, one G. I. Jones concen- 
trates on plastics. He goes early to the workshop and must 
be reminded of closing hour each evening when he is eagerly 
trying out just one more thing. Now he is inquiring into 
the vocational opportunities of plastics, for he intends to 
make a career of his new skill! But almost more important 
than that, he has forgotten months of steaming New Guinea 
jungle, more months of Saipan, battle fatigue and his long 
illness. Instead, he is concentrating on the future, and 
will soon return to civilian life, with a new purpose. Jones 
is going to contribute something to post war America! 
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By WILLIAM SWALLOW 


This piece of Ceramic Sculpture by a Pennsylvania 
artist should be an inspiration to those who are inter- 


ested in an honest use of materials and subject matter. 
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CARTOONING 


These many suggestions shown on this page provide a splendid chance for the beginner and 

future cartoonist to gain skill in the drawing animals and to learn a way of producing action, 

movement and humor. The structural lines indicate a means of giving the creature form and 
also helps in arriving at proper proportions. 
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By RICHARD 
ty 


CARTOONING 


Perspective is a convenience and sometimes a necessity to good drawing. It helps to show distance 
in a picture and aids in placing the various objects in suitable relation to each other. It is im- 
portant for beginners to learn to judge just when distance needs to be emphasized. 


— EVE LEVEL 
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PRACTICAL POTTERY FOR CRAFTS- 
MEN AND STUDENTS by R. H. Jen- 
kins. 192 pages, 6x9. Price $2.75 


It seems well in these days to turn to 
books of this kind which, although they 
were published a few years ago, are 
filled with most timely material for pres- 
ent day needs. Today homecraftsmen 
are “re-discovering” pottery—and learn- 
ing that this time-honored craft makes 
a hobby of absorbing interest and artis- 
tic self-expression. In this complete, 
clearly written, methodically presented 
handbook the beginner will find a reli- 
able guide to every phase of pottery, 
from the selection of proper equipment 
and material, to a quick, easy grasp of 
the basic processes. The fruit of the 
author’s more than twenty years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and craftsman, it 
makes self-instruction possible for the 
worker of little experience, while the 
skilled craftsman will find it a source of 
many helpful hints and ideas. Mr. Jen- 
kins begins at the beginning and fol- 
lows through with explanations of essen- 
tial operations and related information. 


REVIVE YOUR OLD FURNITURE by 
Louis Sloane. 100 illustrations. 6x9. 
Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

This book shows how to refinish wood, 
how to upholster all kinds of chairs and 
sofas, how to carpenter and mend 
broken pieces. It also demonstrates how 
to actually renovate or transform shabby 
or ugly pieces and make them look like 
prized possessions. There are chapters, 
also, on re-designing lamps, converting 
furniture for nurseries, re-designing the 
living room and dining room, decorating 
furniture, with stencil and applique, etc. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages, 5% x8%. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price. $3.00. 

An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handcrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Em- 
broidery, Using Sheet Cork, Modeling 
Metal Foil. The book explains in clear 
detail various simple methods and me- 
diums for all the types of craft-work 
listed below. Here is an ideal book for 
anyone who wants to make useful and 
decorative objects as gifts or as orna- 
ments for his own home. The equipment 
needed to follow these simple instruc- 
tions is neither too elaborate nor too 
expensive; in fact, the whole book has 
been designed to be as helpful and en- 
couraging to the amateur craftsman as 
possible. The complete index gives the 
reader a source of quick reference to any 
of the early or advanced stages of the 
instructions with which he is working. 
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YOU CAN MAKE IT by Louis V. New- 
kirk and La Veda Zutter. 224 pages, 
7% x 10%. For grades 5-8. Price $3.00. 
This book was written for those who 
have been looking for handwork pro- 
jects that are easy and yet interesting 
enough to hold the attention of your 
pupils—projects that require only simple, 
easily obtained and inexpensive mate- 
rials and equipment. YOU CAN MAKE 
IT is a treasure house of interesting, use- 
ful things for younger children to make. 
The materials called for are mainly 
paper and cardboard, and the tools re- 
quired are for most part to be found 
in any school or home. This is a big 
book, pleasingly informal in its ap- 
proach, crammed with ideas and fun. 
Large, full-page drawings alternate with 
the simple, easily followed directions, 
and give a graphic, step-by-step pic- 
ture of each project. Sparkling photo- 
graphs show many of the projects in 
their complete form. As you turn the 
pages you will be astonished by the 
sheer number of worth-while things 
pupils can make from the simplest ma- 
terials. You will be equally impressed 
by the author’s imaginative ingenuity 
and meticulous care in working out each 
detail. Whether it be toys, costumes, 
decorative, or games; useful articles 
for the home and school; or appropriate 
gifts for birthdays, Christmas, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, or Father’s Day—your 
children will find them all here, cleverly 
worked out, easy to make, fun to own or 
to give, 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 8% x 10%, illus- 
trated with many color plates. Price 
$2.00. 

In this day when laymen are turning 
back to handicraft as a hoby, MAKE 
YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 


4 


room and the home workshop and all 
hobbyists. It describes the working 
steps of a wide range of color mediums 
and simple, direct and easy directions 
for making greeting cards for special 
days. 


WEAVING AT THE LITTLE LOOM. 
HOUSE by Lou Tate, 36 pages, 8x10!, 
paper binding. Price $1.00. 


This is probably the most practical and 
inexpensive weaving manual available. 
It was designed primarily for beginners 
by a professional weaver interested in 
American Folk Art Growths in Hand- 
woven Textiles, This publication is the 
result of years of study, research and 
experimentation to find answers to the 
needs of beginner weavers and ama- 
teurs. It is fully illustrated and pre- 
sents the essential steps in weaving and 
includes basic technics so that one may 
advance to any type of hand weaving. 
There is much valuable information on 
how to make an efficient loom, suitable 
for beginners, at a minimum price. It 
is also possible to secure valuable blue 
prints and instruction sheets with this 
booklet. 


ART FOR ALL by Crawford & Bart- 
lett, 271 pages, 7 x 9 inches. Price $2.40. 


This book shows how the guiding prin- 
ciples of art work in everyday life. It 
is developed around problems and situa- 
tions which almost everyone has already 
met and will need to meet in the fu- 
ture. The book explains better ways 
to make homes beautiful—the fundamen- 
tals of art. Everyone may not have time 
to participate in all the activities sug- 
gested, but they will undoubtedly think 
of others which apply to their own situ- 
ation, With art playing an important 
role in everyone’s daily life today and 
tomorrow, it is up to us to learn all we 
can about it. This book will help in the 
enjoyment of art and in the solution of 
individual art problems. It will be found 
a great help to teachers and pupils 
of art. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN by 
Scott Graham Williamson. 239 pages, 
343 illustrations from photographs, 
documents and contemporary prints. 
Check-lists of makers in all Crafts. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is the story of the craftsmen who 
have always solved the problems and 
supplied the needs of the country. The 
great American traditions of fine, precise 
and ingenious workmanship was estab- 
lished by the first American crafts- 
men—men who were great because of 
the things they made. Here is their 
history, the fascinating story of those 
craftsmen who built the first houses. 
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5) Kvery Teacher Needs 
this excellent book 
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